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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 



The Revue Coloniale Internationale. — The No- 
vember issue of this review gives notice that it will cease 
to appear with the end of the year 1887 for "want of 
a sufficient number of subscribers." 

The public is such an intangible entity that to re- 
proach it were a waste of time ; but there is surely some- 
thing wrong with what is called the enlightened public 
of our day when a worthy enterprise fails to find support. 

It is a duty to say that the Revue has published in the 
two years of its existence articles of intrinsic, and of al- 
most indispensable, worth ; that its editorial supervision 
has been in every way admirable ; and that its disappear- 
ance is mere, unredeemed loss. 

Action of Oil on Ocean Waves. — M. Virlet d' Aoust 
writes on this subject to the Paris Geographical Society, 
without appearing to know that the U. S. Hydrographic 
Office has, for many months past, published in its Pilot 
Charts of the North Atlantic Ocean a great number of 
reports from captains who had tried the effect of oil in 
storms, and invariably with success. 

The Chart for October gives the names of sixteen 
commanders, English, Dutch, American, and Italian, who 
encountered gales and hurricanes at the end of August 
and the beginning of September of this year, and saved 
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their vessels, previously in great danger from the heavy 
seas, by the use in some cases of about eight gallons of 
oil in twenty-four hours. In other instances a great deal 
of oil was thrown overboard, unnecessarily, as the gen- 
eral experience shows. Capt. Brown, of the American 
ship Emily F. Whitney, reports : " On Aug. 25th, while 
hove to in a severe hurricane, the vessel making very bad 
weather of it, the seas breaking over the ship fore and 
aft, was obliged to use oil. Put over three bags to wind- 
ward, one abreast of fore, main, and mizzen rigging. 
The bags were about eighteen inches long and twelve 
inches wide, filled with oakum and two gallons of oil — 
kerosene and fish oil mixed. The effect was apparent at 
once, the oil smoothing the sea so that no more water 
came on board. Used the oil until 8 a.m. of the 26th, 
using in all about eight gallons." 

Capt. Atanasio, ( a baptismal name ? ) of the Italian 
barque Augusta, was caught in the same hurricane on the 
26th and 27th Aug., and the vessel lay to for ten hours 
under bare poles. The captain had read the Hydro- 
graphic Office reports, and had taken some porpoises from 
which he got six gallons of oil. This quantity was suf- 
fficient to enable his ship to ride out the gale with safety. 

Atlas of New Jersey. — This atlas, begun some years 
ago by the State Geological Survey, under the direction 
of Prof. Geo. H. Cook, has been completed. The maps, 
seventeen in number, are topographical, on a scale of one 
inch to the mile, with the contours and the indications of 
altitude ; and the work is equally remarkable for beauty 
and for accuracy. It is, at the same time, a performance 
all the more creditable to New Jersey, that it is the first 
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entirely worthy publication of the kind made by any 
State of the Union. 

A Plea for the Metre. — Under this title Mr. E. Gr. 
Ravenstein makes, in the Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society for November, a strong argument in 
favor of the use of the metre in geographical publications. 

With practical good-sense he wastes no time in inquir- 
ing whether the metre is, or is not, a " natural " unit, or 
whether some other standard might, or might not, be 
preferable to it. 

He takes existing facts, and shows that the metre is 
now the recognized standard in countries possessing an 
aggregate population of 347,000,000, and that it has been 
successively introduced since 1803 into twenty-three 
European and American States, and into Egypt, the 
latest government to adopt the system having been the 
Argentine Republic, in 1887. The metre is much more 
widely used than appears from this statement, for the 
scientific men of all countries have accepted it. 

Five hundred and fifty -three millions of people, includ- 
ing the Chinese, the Danes, and most of the Africans, use 
various measures of length, no one of which does more 
than hold its ground. The case is somewhat different 
with the English foot, which is the standard among 
471,000,000 of men, including the 256,000,000 of India. 

It is to be noted, however, that this standard has made 
no conquest since it was adopted by Russia in 1831, 
while the metre is, on the contrary, steadily advancing 
from victory to victory. Another distinction has been 
overlooked by Mr. Ravenstein. The adoption of the 
metre by any country carries with it, almost invariably, 
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the adoption of the decimal system in all weights and 
measures, while the introduction of the English foot into 
.Russia has had no effect whatever on the Russian moneys 
or weights or measures of capacity. 

The export and import trade of Great Britain in 1885 
was divided, according to Mr. Ravenstein, as follows : 
With countries using the English . foot, £292,707,000; 
with countries using the metre, £283,011,000 ; with the 
rest of the world, £8,295,000. 

In another table the countries that use the metre are 
credited with a collective area of 12,671,000 square miles, 
and those that employ the English foot with an. area of 
18,188,000. In this table the United States figure for 
577,390 square miles ! Figures, like edge-tools, should 
be handled with infinite care. 

Simplicity and reason are on the side of the metre, but 
use and wont die hard. It is nearly one hundred years 
since the code for the regulation of the United States 
mint was established. The monetary system and the 
coinage were, and are, supposed to be decimal ; and yet 
not only do the people of the United States make their 
calculations in daily life according to the divisions of the 
old Spanish pieces of eight, but the mint still issues a 
coin, the quarter dollar, which has no logical relation to 
the decimal system. 

The Raian Moeris. — In the October number of the 
Royal Geographical Society's Proceedings the project of 
a storage reservoir in the Raian basin, in Middle Egypt, 
is treated by four writers. Mr. Cope Whitehouse gives 
an account of his surveys and explorations ; Colonel 
Ardagh considers the practicability of the plan ; Captain 
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Surtees gives the topographical features of the desert 
from Dahshur to Ain Raian ; and Captain Brown de- 
scribes the Bar Yusuf. The creation of a reservoir in 
the place which Mr. Whitehouse believes to be the bed 
of the ancient Moeris, would furnish the means of bring- 
ing under irrigation 2,390,000 acres of land, and of add- 
ing £3,000,000 to the revenue of Egypt. The cost of the 
work is estimated at less than £1,000,000, and with 
regard to its feasibility Colonel Ardagh says that there 
are no engineering difficulties in the way. He thinks 
that Mr. Whitehouse merits the thanks of antiquarians, 
as well as of modern engineers, for his researches relative 
to Lake Moeris, and that the people of Egypt should be 
most grateful to him for his efforts to arouse public inter- 
est in a scheme of such value to their prosperity. 

The Caves of Staefa. — Mr. Cope Whitehouse writes, 
in the Scottish Geographical Magazine for October, a 
long and entertaining paper to show that the caves in 
the island of Staffa are the work of the Phoenicians. It 
fell to his lot, he says, to examine the current opinion in 
regard to Fingal's Cave " in the course of scientific re- 
searches on the frontier of human thought " ; or, in other 
words, on the boundary line between the knowable and 
the unknowable. This line evidently passes through 
Fingal's Cave, and to have established this fact is an 
achievement hardly surpassed by the hollowing out of 
the cave itself. The illustrations given add much to the 
charm of the story. 

Farini in the Kalahari Desert. — In November, 
1885, Mr. G. A. Farini read a lecture before the Berlin 
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Geographical Society on his travels in the Kalahari Des- 
ert. In March, 1886, he read a paper on the same sub- 
ject before the Royal Geographical Society, in London. 
His book, " Through the Kalahari Desert," fell under the 
notice of Dr. Hans Schinz, at Cape Town, in December, 
1886, and excited so much surprise in this well-known 
African traveller that he has been moved to express his 
sentiments in Petermanns Mitteilungen, 33 Band, XL 

Dr. Schinz remarks that Farini started on his journey 
from Cape Town on Friday, June 2, 1885, and that this 
is the only date given in the narrative. In an appendix 
to the English edition of the book Dr. Schinz finds, how- 
ever, a letter from the botanist Hooker, acknowledging 
with thanks the receipt of plants and seeds, which Farini, 
on page 436 of the work, declares he himself brought to 
England. This letter bears date August 24, 1885 ; and 
Dr. Schinz, after allowing three weeks for the voyage 
from Cape Town to England, discovers that Mr. Farini 
must have performed the march across the desert to 
Lake Ngami and back to Cape Town in sixty-one days. 
Mr. Farini did even better than this. There is but one 
date in his book, but each day's journey is set down, and 
Dr. Schinz, by going through a simple sum in addition, 
is brought to the conclusion that Mr. Farini consumed 
sixty-three days in reaching Lake Ngami from Cape 
Town ; so that, according to his own record, he performed 
the whole journey across the desert and back in two days' 
less time than he took for half of it. There could be no 
more striking illustration of Hesiod's profound remark 
that the half is greater than the whole. 

Dr. Schinz is within bounds when he declares that 
"Through the Kalahari Dessert" is a work worthy of 
Jules Verne. 
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The Pillab of the Congo. — Baron Schwerin, of the 
Swedish Congo Expedition, rediscovered lately (after 
Burton) the fragments of the pillar set up in 1484 (?) at 
the mouth of the great river by Diogo Cao, or Cam. 

The sunken square base and the broken shaft meas- 
ured, taken together, three or four feet in height. One 
of the pieces was a fetich for the natives, who had deco- 
rated it with bright-colored rags and bits of stuff. 

The history of the stone is interesting. It had been 
the custom of the Portuguese to put up wooden crosses 
at points along the coast when they took possession of 
newly discovered territories. But John II. ordered that 
in place of these crosses his captains should erect at each 
point a stone monument, or pillar (pedra padrao), twice 
the height of a man, and bearing the royal arms of Por- 
tugal, with an inscription in Latin on one side and on the 
opposite side in Portuguese, declaring the name of the 
king who had sent out the expedition, and in what year 
and by what commander the pillar had been set up ; and 
that on the very top of the pillar there should be a stone 
cross, held firmly in its place with lead. (Barros, Da 
Asia, Dec. L, Liv. III., Cap. III.) 

Diogo Cam planted the first of these monuments on 
the south side of the mouth of the river, which, from this 
circumstance, was long known as the Kiver of the Pillar. 
" It is now called," says Barros, " the Congo, because it 
flows through the kingdom of Congo, which was discov- 
ered by Diogo Cam during this voyage, although the true 
name of the river among the natives is Zaire." 

It is not known that Cam made more than two voy- 
ages to the African coast; and the date of 1484, assigned 
to the first one, seems to be erroneous. It is not easy, at 
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least, to make this date agree with the facts given by the 
Viscount de Sanches de Baena in a communication to the 
Boletim of the Lisbon Geographical Society (6 a Serie, 
No. 1, pp. 55, 56) on the genealogy of Diogo Cam. The 
Viscount gives to the first voyage the date of 1482, and 
to the second that of 1485 ; and he quotes, in support of 
this chronology, the following passages from a decree 
made by the king, D. Joao II. : 

" Grants, etc., to him (Diogo Caao) and his descend- 
ants, etc., a shield, bearing on a field, vert, two columns, 
or pillars, argent, and on each column a cross, azure ; and 
for a crest the two columns, or pillars, saltier-wise, etc., 
etc. For the services rendered by his grandfather to the 
king, D. Joao I., in the wars of Castile, and especially for 
his own [services] in Guinea, whither he was sent to make 
discoveries for the increase of the Holy Faith, and for 
the aggrandizement of the kingdom, etc. Given at San- 
tarem, the 14th April, 1484." 

The voyage must have preceded the grant, and the 
placing of the stone is ascribed to the first arrival at the 
Congo. The inscription, which would decide the ques- 
tion between the dates, has not been recovered. 

The Russo- Afghan Frontier. — The Journal de Saint 
Peter sbourg, of August 26th/ September 7th, describes, 
from monument to monument, the new frontier between 
the Russian and the Afghan territories. As given in de- 
tail, the line is a model of irregularity, and could not have 
been better devised had its purpose been to facilitate and 
provoke trespass from the one side or the other. It be- 
gins at Zulfikar Pass on the Heri-Rud, runs E.S.E. to the 
Kushk River, which it crosses, and turns N.E. to near 
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Maruchak, on the Murghab. It follows this river N.W. 
to Penjdeh, whence it runs directly E., then E.N.E., then 
N.N.E., then E.N.E., and N.E., to Khoja-Saleh, on the 
Amu-Daria (Oxus). The length of the frontier is about 
400 miles. According to M. Venukoff (Revue de Gio- 
graphie for October), the settlement gives every thing to 
Afghanistan and nothing to Russia. The line is nowhere 
marked by important natural features, such as rivers, 
lakes, or chains of mountains, the only elevations through 
which it passes being the tops of the low hills that bound 
on the north the basin of the river Ka'i'sor, an affluent of 
the Murghab. 

There are hundreds of rivers and streams on the Af- 
ghan side, while there are but four on the Russian, and 
for more than half of the frontier the desert between the 
Murghab and the Oxus makes the establishment of Rus- 
sian colonies impossible. 

The highest point is 3,200 feet above the sea; a fact 
which proves that no trees can ever be made to grow 
upon the hills, because in the dry climate of Central Asia, 
under the 37th degree of latitude, trees are not to be 
found below an elevation of 5,600 feet, except in deep 
and narrow gorges, watered by torrents. 

M. Venukoff s criticism would have greater force if it 
did not betray something like animosity against the Rus- 
sian statesmen and officers charged with the conduct of 
the treaty. 

Herr Wichmann, on the other hand, recognizing, in 
Peterrnawns Mitteihmgen, Band 33, XL, the probable 
discontent of political minds with the results attained, 
expresses his own satisfaction with the labors which have 
given to the domain of geography wide regions hitherto 
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unexplored. The Russian surveys were necessarily lim- 
ited to the former territory of Independent Turkistan, with 
the boundary towards Persia and the course of the Oxus. 
The English Commission, under Major Holdich and 
Captains Gore and Talbot, had a far more comprehensive 
task in hand. Within two years the topographers sur- 
veyed and mapped in Northern Afghanistan nothing less 
than 120,000 square miles of country. Herr Wichmann 
may well say that no such feat has been elsewhere accom- 
plished. 

The Samoan Islands. — These islands may now be 
regarded as part of the growing German colonial empire. 
In September, 1887, the Germans deposed the king Mali- 
etoa, and set up in his place Tamasese, who is described 
by some English writers as a rebel chief. 

The Samoan group comprises nine inhabited islands 
and a number of islets lying in the Pacific, between 13° 
30' and 14° 30' S. Lat. and 168° and 173° W. Lon., with a 
surface of 1,100 sq. m. and a population of 34,000. The 
people are of the Polynesian race, large and finely formed 
and very intelligent. They profess Christianity. Accor- 
ding to Mr. Churchward, who was British Consul at 
Apia from 1882 until a year ago, the people, notwith- 
standing their fine gifts, are weak, and anxious to be 
under the protection of a strong Power ; and they prefer 
England. It seems a pity that this preference should 
not be respected, the rather that it coincides so remarkably 
with that of all the other islanders who have, or have not, 
been made subjects of the British crown ; but if the 
Samoans wanted a strong government, they ought to be 
satisfied with Germany. 
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To those who have seen with dismay the extinction of 
so many of the less developed races when brought within 
the sphere of the English influence, it will be interesting 
to watch the methods of Germany as a colonizing Power. 
Admirable colonists themselves under other governments, 
the Germans should be capable of saving, while they 
civilize, the South Sea Islanders. 

Dk. W. Koner. — This distinguished scholar died in 
Berlin September 29, 1887. He had been, since 1861, 
the editor of the Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fur JErd- 
Tcunde, and had contributed to its pages many valuable 
articles, besides the well-known yearly reviews of geo- 
graphical literature. 

Antonio Augusto d ' Aguiar. — Senhor d ' Aguiar, 
President of the Geographical Society of Lisbon, died 
suddenly in that city on the 4th of September, 1887, at 
the age of 49 years. 

At a solemn commemorative session of the Society in 
October, Senhor Gomes de Brito reviewed the character 
and the career of the deceased President in an address, 
eloquent with the tone and the emotion of one who had 
suffered nothing less than a personal bereavement. 

The Dolmens of Enfida in Tunisia. — Dr. Rouire 
communicates to the Soeiete de GeograpMe, of Paris, an 
account of these remarkable monuments. They are 
situated in the plain of Enfida, which is only a pro- 
longation of the great plain of Kairwan, towards the sea. 
Hidden from sight by the undulations of the soil, the 
wild growth of cactus and hawthorn and jujube trees, as 
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well as by the fields of barley and wheat, they remained 
undiscovered until in quite recent times. The soil of the 
region is rocky, with outci'oppings of limestone in the 
midst of clay or sand. The dolmens, which number 
about eight hundred, are scattered over a space of 600 
acres, and are separated by intervals of from 30 to 170 
feet. They are of a perfectly defined and regular type,, 
composed of a long horizontal slab of stone, resting on 
upright slabs. The most of them are not covered with 
«arth or stone so as to form a tumulus, but here and 
there in the lower ground there are real buried dolmens. 

All those that Dr. Rouire examined had their openings 
towards the east or the southeast, but he does not ven- 
ture to affirm that this is a characteristic of the Enfida 
dolmens. They are all, however, remarkable for the 
-smallness of their dimensions, which recall those of the 
province of Constantine, and of Roknia in particular. 

The sepulchral chest is not more than 5 ft. 8 in. in 
length, and between 2 ft. 8 in. and 3 ft. 4 in. in width. 
The upright slabs are rarely more than 3 ft. 4 in. in 
height, and not always so much. The thickness of the 
slabs is from 8 to 10 inches. 

A circle is drawn around the monuments in blocks of 
limestone, two or three times the size of the fist. This 
circle encloses sometimes a single dolmen, sometimes two, 
or three, or four, and even six, and two concentric circles 
occasionally surround one or several dolmens; and all 
these are in their turn brought within a great circle that 
embraces even a hundred dolmens. 

The Beys had from time to time searched these monu- 
ments without making any discovery. Dr. Rouire ex- 
amined a dozen of them. Some were empty ; in others 
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lie found bones mingled with bits of pottery. Five pieces 
of the pottery have been deposited in the Musee d'Ethnog- 
raphie. These are : An open lamp, shaped by hand ; a 
small flattened, cylindrical cup ; a little saucer, very well 
baked; a little pot, and a larger one, unfinished. The 
first is in earth ; the last four are in clay with lumps of 
lime in it. All are rudely fashioned. 

Potanin's Journeys. — Nature, of Dec. 8, gives a con- 
densed report from the Russian of the explorations made 
during the past three years in E. Tibet and the E. Gobi, 
by the Russian travellers Potanin, Skassy, and Berezovsky. 
The expedition crossed the Peking plain and the moun- 
tains beyond to Ku-ku-Khoto, and thence moved S. across 
the Ordos plain (where Jenghis Khan lies buried) to Lan- 
Chu and to San-Chuan on the Hoang-Ho River. Here the 
travellers parted for the winter. In the spring they met 
again, and went as far S. as Lu-nan-fu. They returned 
to Lan-Chu for the second winter, and made their home- 
ward journey the third year by way of the Ku-ku-Nor 
and across the Gobi to Kiakhta, and through Siberia to 
Russia. 

The Ordos plain had been visited before this expedition 
by only two Europeans, the Abbe Hue, and Prejevalsky. 
The plateau is 3,300 feet above the sea and is covered 
with sand, which is steadily blown by the wind from the 
S.W. toward the N.E. 

The high plateaux between the Tibet Mountains and 
those of Shan-Si are cut by the rivers into canons some- 
times 2,000 feet deep. There is little wind or rain, and 
the atmosphere is charged Avith dust. On the Amdo pla- 
teau the lowest elevation found was 7,000 feet and the 
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highest 12,000. The Ku-ku-Nor lies 10,700 feet above 
the sea ; and S. of it are still higher steppes, where it 
snows but never rains, and marshes spread over large 
areas. Between this plateau of Amdo and the Chinese 
lowlands are heights, watered by the tributaries of the 
Yang-Tse-Kiang. The region is very picturesque. Routes 
pass over the mountains and up flights of steps cut in 
the rocks, and on wooden balconies built along the steeps, 
while suspended bridges swing over streams that flow in 
a succession of rapids and falls. 

The S. E. slopes receive the rains and are clothed with 
a thick forest of conifers and deciduous trees ; and at the 
base of the mountains the flora is sub-tropical. The 
villages and towns are clean, with well-built houses 
furnished with windows. 

N. of the Amdo plateau stretches a desert as far as the 
Khangai Mountains. Beyond the Khangai there are rich 
meadows, and on the hill-sides there are forests of larch, 
with some Siberian cedars ; and in the lower valleys the 
Mongols cultivate the ground. 

The expedition surveyed a stretch of not less than 
4,400 miles and determined the position of 69 places. 
Rich collections were brought home, and Mr. Berezovsky, 
who is still in China, writes that he has added very many 
specimens of birds from later journeys. 

The report in. Nature omits the interesting fact that 
Mrs. Potanin shared the experiences and the toils of her 
husband during the three years' wanderings. 

Projected Panama Ship Railway. — The Journal of 
the Manchester Geographical Society publishes, in the 
supplement to Vol. II., 1886 (just received), the follow- 
ing letter : 
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"Dublin, March 12, 1887. 
" Dear Me. Sowerbutts : — I perceive that the bar of the 
Goazocoales, up which Captain Eads intends to navigate 
his flotilla to the terminus of his ' ship railway ' (see p. 
223, Vol. II.), has suddenly shoaled from 14 feet to 3^ 
feet. As you are aware, this does not surprise me, but it 
indicates how careful the public ought to be in depending 
on the fads of great engineers. 

" Yours truly, 
" W. W. Kiddle, Commander, R. N. 
" P. S. — Since I wrote my letter, I saw this : ' Captain 
James B. Eads, originator of the isthmus ship railway 
project, and builder of the Mississippi delta jetties, died 
at Nassau, New Providence, on Tuesday last, aged 67.' 

"W.W. K." 

The reader of this ingenuous letter is disturbed with 
conflicting emotions. Respect for the gallantry of English 
seamen is an American inheritance, but when a com- 
mander of the Royal Navy is not surprised at finding the 
Isthmus of Panama where the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
ought to be, and ignominiously hustles the Coatzacoalcos 
River into the Goazocoales, it is plain that gallantry is not 
his only distinguishing quality. 

Boma. — M. A. J. Wauters writes, in Le Mouvement 
Geographique, of November 6th, a lively account of this 
place, which is the seat of government of the Congo Free 
State. 

Boma is on the Congo, about 65 miles from Banana, the 
seaport at the mouth of the river. 

It was in 1877, that an English consul, Captain Hop- 
kins, while ascending the Congo, found in the river a 
number of bodies fastened together by a chain, on which 
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was inscribed the name of the slave-trader, who had taken 
this way of punishing his slaves. The ancient history of 
Boma begins and ends, according to M. Wauters, with 
this grim incident. 

To-day, Boma has a population of 100 whites, 2 of 
them women, and 500 blacks. More than half of 'the 
whites are officials of the government, the others being 
attached to the various European establishments. The 
blacks are soldiers, laborers in the employ of the govern- 
ment, or workmen in the warehouses. 

Food is plentiful. All kinds of vegetables are culti- 
vated, and the Portuguese of Mossamedes supply the mar. 
ket with excellent beef, so that the rosbeaf and beefsteaek 
are to be had at any time. The houses are of iron, and 
pleasant to live in, but there is a lack of furniture for the 
sleeping-rooms. 

On the other hand, there is an admirable club, with a 
billiard-room, card tables, a reading-room, and a library, 
all comfortably and thoughtfully installed in the sanita- 
rium of the town. It is worthy of note that no European 
has died in the place since last January. 

The armed force of Boma is composed of 100 Houssas 
in red coats, and 100 Bangalas in yellow coats. This 
force is exercised every morning at six o'clock. 

Five steamers and a schooner maintain the communica- 
tion between Boma and Banana. 

The titles to real estate are regulated by the Torrens 
Act, which has been adopted also and applied by France 
in Tunisia; and a system of scientific survey has been 
steadily carried out by the government of the Free 
State, from the beginning. 

These details will have their value when Boma becomes 
a great capital. 
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TITLES OF PAPERS IN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNALS. 

Amsterdam. — Revue Goloniale Internationale. 

The Chinese Railroads of the Future — France on the 
Congo — Opium in Indonesia — On the Caravan 
Tea and Its Route — Commerce and Trade on 
the Congo — The German Merchant and his 
New Problems — The Spanish-American Repub- 
lics — Game and Hunting in Java — Corea, Con- 
sidered in Its Economic Aspect and Its Rela- 
tions to Civilization. 

Berlin". — Deutsche Kolonialzeitung . 

The Situation in Samoa — Natural Productions of the 
Western Pacific — Zanzibar — The Dewarra 
Money in Neu Pommern — Government Aid for 
Steamers to East Africa — Pleasant News from 
Kamerun — Paraguay — Trade with Southwest- 
ern China — Latin and German Immigration 
into Southern Brazil — Report on the Transac- 
tions of the Sixtieth Congress, German Natural- 
ists, and Physicians (Medical Section) — Coast 
Journeys in East Africa — Zanzibar and the 
Somali Coast — The Future of the Congo Land 
— Notes on the Climate of Walfisch Bay — Ger- 
many in Brazil — Concerning Paraguay — Trade 
and Steam Communication with German South- 
west Africa — The French Colonies. 

Bordeaux.— Bulletin de la, Societe de Geographie Com- 
merciale. 
Geographical Results of the Seventh Campaign on 
the Upper Senegal — European Commerce in 
Annam — The Navigability of the Upper Mekong 
— Notes on Cambodia — Letters from Corsica — 
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Senegal and the French Sudan — Algeria — The 
Khon Cataract (Upper Mekong). 
Bremen. — Deutsche Geographische Blatter. 

The Black Forest — On the African Coast and In- 
land Climates — The Province of Davan or West 
Timor. 
Brussels. — Le Mouvement Geographique. 

The Egyptian Sudan — Human Sacrifices on the 
Lower Congo — Chronology of the Congo State 
— News of M. Dupont — The Railroad Expedi- 
tion — The Italians in the French Congo — The 
Problem of the Muta Nzige — The Stanley 
Expedition — Stanley Falls — Boma — Portuguese 
Congo — Exploration of the Koango. 
Societe Iloyale Beige de Geographie. 

Influence of the Geological Formations in Belgium 
— Dr. Junker and the Welle-Makua — Coloniza- 
tion and Emigration — Some Communes of 
Hainaut — The Routes to India — Emin Pasha's 
Journey to Monbuttu Land — The Position of 
Belgium on the Globe — The American Mission 
on the Congo. 
Budapest. — Societe Hongroise de Geographie. 

Defiles of the Valley of Gyogy — The Struggle for 
Existence of the Plants in the Hungarian 
Pusztas — The Valley of the Rima. 
Buenos Aires. — Sociedad Geogrdjica Argentina, Bevista. 
Explorations in the Northern Chaco. 
Boletin del Institute Geogrdjica Argentine 

Orographic Study of the Cordillera of Mendoza y 
Neuquen — Exploration in the Interior of Pata- 
gonia and on the Coast of the Pacific — Report 
on the Exploration of the Araguay-Guazii. 
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Cairo. — Bulletin de la Societe Khediviale de Geographie. 
Geology of the Region between Berenice and Berber 
— Latest News of Dr. Junker — The Gordian 
Knot of the Sudan Question. 

Copenhagen. — Geografisk Tidshrift. 

Results of the Latest Danish Exploration of Green- 
land — On the Sound, which is Supposed to have 
Divided North Greenland in Former Times. 

Edinburgh. — The Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

The Caves of Staffa -Currents, Ice, Winds, etc., of 
Iceland — On Some Recent Deep-Sea Observa- 
tions in the Indian Ocean — The Physical Geog- 
raphy and Trade of Formosa — The Cold Lakes 
of New Zealand — Journey of Messrs. Browne 
and O'Donnel in the Gaza Country, East Africa 
— Journey from Tuaran to Kian, Province 
Keppel, and Ascent of Kinabalu Mountain, 
Borneo — The Relations between Commerce and 
Geography. 

Florence. — Bxdlettino della Sezione Fiorentina della 
Societa Africana d" 1 Italia. 
Complementary Notes on the Article, " Dr. Traversi 
in Africa" — Animal Life in Abyssinia — The 
Oromo or Gallas of the Harar. 

Gotha. — Petermanns Mitteilungen. 

The Statistics of Greece — Glance at the Geological 
Structure of the African Continent — Contribu- 
tions to the Physical Geography of Fernando 
Po — The Southern Portion of Rio Grande do 
Sul — The Religious Ideas and Certain Customs 
of the Central Eskimos — Capt. J. S. King's 
Travels among the Issa and Gadabursi Somali 
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in 1886 — Farini and the Kalahari Desert — The 
New Boundary between Russia and Afghanis- 
tan. 
Havre. — Societe de Geographie Oommerciale. 

La Plata — Strait of Magellan — Communications in 
Senegal — Algeria — New Ireland — Louisiana — 
Traveller's Prize (for Students) and the Export 
Trade. 
Lille. — Societe de Geographie, Bulletin. 

The Economical Condition of Greece — The French 
Sudan — New Caledonia — Across the Grisons. 
London. — Royal Geographical Society, Proceedings. 

Discovery of Two New Rivers in British New 
Guinea — The Raian Moeris ; or, Storage Reser- 
voir of Middle Egypt — The Feasibility of the 
Raian Project — The Desert from Dahshur to 
Ain Raian — The Bar Yusuf, Roughly Describ- 
ing Its Present State and Uses — The Caucasus 
— Notes on a Sketch- Map of Two Routes in the 
Eastern Desert of Egypt — A Journey round 
Chinese Turkistan and along the Northern 
Frontier of Tibet — Silva Porto's Journey from 
Bibe to the Bakuba Country. 
Nature. 

The Teaching of Geography — The Zoological Re- 
sults of the " Challenger " Expedition — Electri- 
cal Condition of the Peak of Teneriffe — A Con- 
spiracy of Silence — Potanin's Journeys in East 
Tibet and East Gobi. 
Lyons. — Societe de Geographie, Bulletin. 

Gordon at Khartoum — Japan Past and Present 
— Irrigating Canals in the Lower Rhone. 
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Madrid. — S'ociedad Geogrdjica, Boletin. 

Colonization of the Spanish Territory in the Gulf of 
Guinea — The Island of Mindanao- — Spanish 
Possessions beyond Sea and the Panama Canal 
— The Kelts — Excursion to the Interior and 
the Eastern Part of Mindanao — The Valley of 
Aran (Pyrenees) — Larache (El-Araish, Mo- 
rocco) — Itineraries in Morocco — Scientific and 
Geographical Work in Bolivia. 
JRevista de Geografla Comercial. 

Spanish Commerce with Southern Russia — The 
Philippines and the Caroline Islands — The Ger- 
man Colony of Kamerun — Imports from Spain 
into Colombia — Encouragement of Spanish Im- 
ports into China — Colonial History : A Spanish 
Slaver in the River Gallinas — The Policy of 
the Status Quo in Morocco. 

Milan. — E Esplorazione Gommerciale. 

Egypt — The Annamite Race — Products and Com- 
merce of Zanzibar — The Harar — Gum Arabic 
in Senegal— Keren and Sanahit (in Bogos, 50 
miles W. of Massowah) — The Philippines at 
the Time of the Conquest— African Notes — 
Silk Industry in Syria — Commerce of Persia. 

Montpelliee. — Societe Languedocietine de Geographie., 
Bulletin. 
French, Dutch, and English Guiana — The Eucalyp- 
tus Tree, and Its Geographical Range. 

Naples. — Societd Africana d" 1 Italia, Bollettino. 

The Russian (Religious) Mission to Abyssinia — 
Slavery in Gimma Abbagifar (in the Galla 
Land) — The Massacre of the Porro Expedition 
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— The African Expedition — The Abyssinian 
Rebel Chiefs — The Colonial Expansion and 
Programme of Italy in Africa — The Country of 
the Habab (N.E. Abyssinia). 
New York. — Science. 

The Transcontinental Railroads — New Guinea — 
Nicaragua Canal — An Early Map of the Far 
West (Captain Lewis's, 1805, with Fac-Simile) — 
Surface Temperatures of the Oceans (with Map) 
— The Pyrenees — Armenia and Public Opinion 
— Afghanistan — Itinerary from Insalah to Ideles 
(S. of the Algerian Sahara) — The Important 
Position of Amguid on the Sudan Route 
(from Algeria) — The Franco-English Conven- 
tions — The Orinoco Basin — The French Sudan. 
Paris. — lievue Frangaise* et Exploration, Gazette Geo- 
graphique. 

New Zealand — Exploration of the Zambezi — Col- 
lisions at Sea — Beginnings of French Instruction 
in Tonquin — The New Hebrides — The Bonvalot 
Expedition (in Central Asia) — The Don Cos- 
sacks — The Canal of the Two Seas (from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic, through France). 
lievue de Geographic 

German Colonies in Western Africa — Geographical 
Instruction in Germany — The New Frontier be- 
tween Russia and Afghanistan — Japan as It Is 
— The Nicaragua Canal. 
Societe de Geographic, Compte Rendu. 

Dr. Labonne's Letter from Iceland, May, 1887 — 
Thibet, or Tibet — Exploration of the Khon 

* Now consolidated and issued alternately with the Gazette Giograpliique. 
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Cataract — The Ancient People of the Canary- 
Islands — The Moroccan Sahara — The Interior 
of Morocco — Across the Cordilleras and the 
Region of the Amazon. 
Soeiete de GeograpMe, Bulletin. 

Geographical Memoir on Eastern Thibet — The Ma- 
dera and the Rivers That Form It — From Fez 
to Udjda — The Ports of Tonquin : Hai-phong, 
Quang-yen, Hove-gac. 
Soeiete de Geographie Commereiale, Bulletin. 

Wady Rir and the French Colonization in the Sa- 
hara — Recollections of Travel in Bavaria, and 
A r isits to the Favorite Chateaux of Louis II. — 
Kauri Cum and New Zealand — The French 
Sudan — The Ramie Plant. 
low* du Monde. 

Tibet and the Sources of the Hoang-Ho — Through 
Alsace and Lorraine — Western Africa — Rouen. 
Rome. — Soeietd Geografica Italiana, Bollettino. 

Nias Island — Origin of Christopher Columbus — 
Travels in the Bogos Country — Chalmers's Ex- 
plorations in New Guinea— The Republic of Co- 
lombia — From Trinidad to Atures. 
Stuttgart. — I)as Ausland. 

The Topantunuasu (Native Tribes of Central Cele- 
bes — A Caravanserai in Persia — The Wild 
Tribes of Hither India — The Gaucho — The 
Ivory Trade — Banishment to Siberia as a Means 
of Colonization — The Galapagos Islands — The 
Maldives — The North American Lakes — The 
Highland >f Sao Paulo in Brazil — On the Oc- 
currence of Iron Ore and on Iron Production in 
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Luxemburg— Easter Week in Samos — Excur- 
sions in Central Africa— Vegetation of the South 
Brazilian Sub-Region — The Gofio (Meal, or 
Flour) of the Canaries — Diminution of the 
Waters in the Aralo-Caspian Lowlands — Win- 
ter in the Bahamas — Diego Garcia — German 
Colonies in S. W. Africa — The Alkali Lands of 
California — An Earthquake (in 1868) in South 
America — The Beliefs of the Yakuts — The 
Bermudas — Ethnographical Finds from the Last 
Days of Heathendom in Finland. 

Toulouse. — iSociete de Geographie, Bulletin. 

Orthography of Geographical Names — Monograph 
on Castelnau-d'Estretefonds (Haute-Garonne). 

Vienna. — Deutsche Rundschau fur Geographie und Sta- 
tistik. 
The Railway from Paranagua to Curityba and the 
Colonies Lying within, its Reach — Progress of 
Geographical Studies in 1886 — The Cholos — 
The Ghilzai Tribes in Afghanistan — The Royal 
City Jaicze, in Bosnia, and Its Catacombs — Ger- 
many's Commercial Position in the South Sea — 
Malay as a Commercial Tongue — Historical 
Monuments in Si-ngan-fu in Shen-si — Volcanic 
Chasms in the Valleys of the Velino and the 
Aterno — Railways of British India. 
Monatsschrift fur den Orient. 

Mohammedan Marriage — The Indian Civilization — 
The Schools in Turkish Armenia — Opium in 
Indonesia. 



